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THIS GROUP-DYNAMICS FUROR' 


CHARLES DOLLARD, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, tells the story of a distin- 
guished British visitor who was admiring the Gothic 
spires of Yale University. During his perambula- 
tions, the Britisher stumbled upon the huge pile iden- 
tified as the Institute of Human Relations. Im- 
pressed by the massive structure and puzzled by its 
name, the visitor accosted an obviously case-hardened 
inmate of the Yale humanities faculty and, to the 
accompaniment of a descriptive gesture, inquired what 
people happened to do “in there. 
know,” replied the local iconoclast. “All I know is 
that whatever it is they do, they do it together.” 


“T really wouldn’t 


The professor’s reply is a fairly astute commentary 
on group dynamics—for despite the fact that so-called 
dynamicists are assiduously engaged in doing things 
together, it is not entirely clear whatever it is they do. 

1 Based on a paper delivered at the Speech Associa- 


tion of America Convention in New York, December 
29, 1950. 


By 
ROBERT GRAY GUNDERSON 


OBERLIN (OHIO) COLLEGE 


Many educators join Dean Robert B. Browne of the 
University of Illinois in asking, “Just what is this 
new, basic, scientific, democratic leadership-training 
furor, and what is there about it that is as yet either 
new or scientific or democratic or dynamic or even 
useful ?’”? 

The answers to Dean Browne’s question are often 
varied and equivocal. In a recent issue of ETC., 
S. I. Hayakawa describes group dynamics as “a new 
technique of agreement.’”* In a somewhat more in- 
clusive discussion in the April, 1950, Adult Education 
Journal, David H. Jenkins ecails it “an area of study 
and research in the social sciences, the examination of 
the ‘dynamies of groups.’”* Those not satisfied with 

2R. B. Browne, address at the National University 
Extension Association Convention, Edgewater Park, 
Miss., May 4, 1949. 

38. I. Hayakawa. ETC., vol. 8, December, 1950, pp. 
3-12. 

4D. H. Jenkins. The Adult Education Journal, vol. 9, 
April, 1950, p. 54. 
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this “a-rose-is-a-rose” type of definition, may gain 
some insight from Kenneth F. Herrold’s observation 


that group dynamics is “concerned with an under- 


standing of group-related factors, forces, and deter- 
minants which influence individual behavior in groups 
and the course of social change.”° But if this is a 
definition, one wonders how group dynamics differs 
from social psychology—and if there is anything to 
be gained by using the new terminology. 

Historically, the term group dynamics was intro- 
duced by the late Kurt Lewin who felt that there were 
certain “structural properties of groups” which could 
be “analyzed objectively and measured accurately.” 
Drawing an analogy from physies, Lewin maintained, 
“There is no more magic behind the fact that groups 
have properties of their own, which are different from 
properties of their subgroups or individual members, 
than behind the fact that molecules have properties 
which are different from the properties of the atoms 
or ions of which they are composed.”® Brilliant as 
this analogy may appear to be, one searches in vain 
for an intelligible discussion of the “structural prop- 
erties of groups,” or of the widely heralded “laws” of 
group dynamics. Yet an adequate definition of group 
dynamics is impossible without a clear description of 
precisely these “structural properties.” 

As an outgrowth of Gestalt psychology, group dy- 
namics has some of the virtues and most of the vices 
catalogued in the controversy over configurationism. 
Like Gestalt group dynamics purports to be fune- 
tional rather than historical in its emphasis. Most 
exponents of group dynamies, like the Gestaltists are 
willing to accept subjective observation in experi- 
mental data—a practice which many psychologists 
would challenge. In attacking their impatience with 
the “slow, painstaking methods of science,” for ex- 
ample, Henry Winthrop maintains that configuration- 
ists are “in the vanguard of the retreat from reason.” 
The loose, if not indefinable, terminology of dynamics 
suggests the story of the American student who 
begged a German psychologist to translate the term 
Gestalt into English. Despairingly the professor ex- 
claimed, “My heavens, sir, I 
Both dynamicists and Gestaltists have 


van’t even translate it 
into German.” 
been accused of establishing a cult. “Their present 
behavior,” says Livingston Welch, “leads one to be- 
lieve, no matter how untrue, that the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists are more interested in maintaining a cult than 
As the late Charles 
EK. Spearman observed, “From these and other con- 


in seeking psychological truths.”® 


5K. F. Herrold. Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, vol. 10, Autumn, 1950, pp. 494-5. 

6K. Lewin. Human Relations, vol. 1, no. 1, 1947, p. 8. 

7H. Winthrop. The Journal of General Psychology, 
vol. 36, April, 1947, p. 139. 

8. Welch. The Journal of General Psychology, vol. 


39, October, 1948, p. 176. 


’ 
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siderations, there seems no eseape from the conely. 
sion that there is something somewhere rotten in th; 
state of Gestalt psychology.’ 

To all appearances, at least, editors of most psy. 
chological periodicals have remained indifferent to 
articles which expound theories of group dynamics, 
An examination of seven journals reveals little refer. 
ence to dynamics during the past five years. Th, 
Journal of General Psychology, The American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, The Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, The Journal of Psychology, and The Amer- 
ican Psychologist have been singularly unreceptive: 
The Psychological Bulletin has published little in this 
area except a highly critical account of J. L. Moreno’s 
This indifference of psychologists to 
the movement is reflected in R. S. Woodworth’s 
recently revised edition of “Contemporary Schools 


psychodrama. 


of Psychology.” Professor Woodworth ignores the 
claims of Moreno, makes no mention of group dy- 
namics, and refers to Lewin casually as one who “was 
certainly ingenious in devising novel types of ex- 
periment in motivation.”?° 

Theoretical assumptions of group dynamies fre- 
quently have been challenged. Lewin’s concepts of 
action research, ahistorical science, and “life space” 
probably contributed more than any others to the 
development of the theories on which students of 
group dynamies rely. Yet Isidor Chein, a sympa- 
thetic follower of Lewin, admits that “the great ma- 
jority of psychologists have remained indifferent or 
hostile” to Lewin’s concepts.‘ In an unusually bril- 
liant article in The Psychological Review, Ivan DP. 
London eriticizes Lewin’s work as “this translation of 
previously recognized facts into the unfamiliar and 
complicated language of pseudo-mathematies.” After 
a detailed analysis of Lewin’s analogies, London con- 
cludes that “the claim of ‘topological’ psychology to 
deductive rigor is mathematically spurious and results 
from an unfortunate misapplication of a very gen- 
eralized branch of mathematics totally unrelated to 
the needs of psychological theory.’!? The contribu- 
tions of J. L. Moreno which led to the popularity of 
role playing are either ignored or treated with con- 
tempt. In a discussion of psychotherapy in The Psy- 
chological Bulletin, for example, William U. Snyder 
described Moreno as “unscientifie and intuitive in 
approach,”’!8 


9C. E. Spearman. The American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 50, Golden Jubilee Volume, p. 378. 

10 R. S. Weodworth, ‘‘Contemporary Schools of Psy- 
chology,’’ Revised Edition (New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1948), pp. 120-155. 

11]. Chein. The Journal of General Psychology, vol. 
36, April, 1947, p. 151. 

12T, D. London. The Psychological Review, vol. 51, 
September, 1944, pp. 266-291. 

13 W. U. Snyder. The Psychological Bulletin, vol. 44, 
July, 1947, p. 333. 
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Experimental work, as well as theory, in group 
dynamies has been criticized. A widely heralded 
udy by Morton Deutsch on “The Effects of Coopera- 
tion and Competition upon Group Process” is perhaps 
typieal of much experimental work in group dy- 
,amies. In this experiment which involved only fifty 
students, Deutsch set up ten sections of introductory 
nsychology at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Five sections were, to use his words, “oriented ¢o- 
operatively and five were oriented competitively.” 
Four observers were assigned to “categorize” student 
dass participation, evaluating even so subjective a 
factor as “the intent of the participant.” On the 
basis of the reactions of these four observers, sup- 
nlemented by the results of personality inventories 
ind other equally subjective data, Deutsch concluded: 
“It seems evident . that greater group . . . pro- 
luctivity will result when members ... are ¢o- 
operative rather than competitive. . . . The inter- 
communication of ideas appear to be disrupted 
when members see themselves . . . competing for 
mutually exclusive goals. Further, there is some in- 
dication that competition produces greater personal 
nsecurity . . . than does co-operation.” In defend- 
ng the “objectivity” of his four observers, Mr. 
Deutsch assures us that “in rather candid bull sessions 
it the.end of the experiment, the observers attested 
that their observations were not influenced by knowl- 
edge that a group was ‘co-operatively’ or ‘competi- 
tively’” oriented. Deutsch confidently goes on to ob- 
serve that on the basis of his study of fifty students, 
educators should “re-examine the assumptions under- 
ving... usage of a competitive grading system.”’!* 
Much as one may be inclined to agree with the con- 
clusions of Mr. Deutsch, it must be admitted that his 
evidence is hardly more objective than the evaluations 
of his four observers—and, sadly enough, critical ob- 
servers can be very subjective, indeed. 

In what would appear to be a direct refutation to 
the subjectivity of Mr. Deutsch, the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion has published an outline of “standards for ap- 
praising psychological research” : 

Sefore research can be conducted, it is necessary to 
agree upon what is being talked about. When we 
attempt to study the functional relationships between 
variables, it is also necessary to define the dependent 
variables with which we are dealing. .. . Two methods of 
instruetion must be compared in terms of some 
measurable criterion, such as grades on an examination, 
grades in subsequent courses, performance x years after 
completion of training, measures of specific skills that 
the course is intended to teach, or ratings by the stu- 
dents of the satisfactoriness of the course.15 

14M. Deutsch. Human Relations, vol. 2, nos. 2 and 3. 

15 R. Likert et al. The American Psychologist, vol. 4, 
August, 1949, pp. 324-5. 
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The Office of Strategic Services personnel-evalua- 
tion program is another study frequently cited as a 
pioneering effort in the science of human relations. 
The OSS report, “Assessment of Men,” describes this 
attempt to apply the principles of dynamics to mili- 
tary placement. Reviews of the program indicate 
that there is considerable criticism not only of the 
statistical methods which were used, but of the theo- 
retical assumptions which motivated the study. Pro- 
fessor William R. Hunt of Northwestern University, 
for example, has declared that the OSS program “was 
instituted under an arbitrarily selected philosophy of 
assessment, conducted by individuals enthusiastically 
committed to this point of view, and sustained by 
faith rather than concrete evaluative data.”'® H. J. 
Eysenck comes to a similar conelusion in a review in 
The Journal of General Psychology. “Quite often,” 
says Dr. Eysenck, “the author’s data contradict their 
conclusions. . . . The authors , as well as other 
Gestaltist writers who came before them, have failed 
to bring forward any objective evidence whatsoever 

in favour of these allegedly ‘organismic’ prin- 
ciples and their superiority.”!? 

Exponents of group dynamies emphasize the im- 
portance of applying their principles in real-life 
situations. Currently they are working to decrease 
racial tensions and to improve community and labor- 
management relations. Such objectives must be com- 
mended, but activities in behalf of tolerance hardly 
warrant the presumption that dynamicists have ar- 
rived at a science of human relations. Moreover, 
there have been some applications of group dynamics 
to education which ean be described as only slightly 
less than weird. Dynamicists advertise role playing 
as a revitalizing ritual for classroom and conference. 
Bold pronouncements herald Moreno’s device as ap- 
plicable to problems so diverse as “Stella’s manners,” 
“tensions between teachers and administrators,” and 
“labor-management strife.” “A Portfolio of Teach- 


ing Techniques,” edited by the Educator’s Washington 
Dispatch, cites an “unusual” illustration of role play- 
ing in which a teacher trades places with the class 
“problem child.” After a chaotie interval (during 
which she “pinches the little girl sitting next to her’), 
the teacher resumes her accepted role to find that, as 
a result of this experience in dispensing discipline, 
the “problem child” has become “on the whole, more 


, 


co-operative.” In case the reader is not impressed 
by accounts of such classroom procedure, the authors 
assure him that “role playing has the approval of 
leaders in elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 


eation.’’18 


16W. A. Hunt. The Psychological Bulletin, vol. 45, 
September, 1948, pp. 460-1. 

17H. J. Eysenck. The Journal of General Psychology, 
vol. 41, July, 1949, pp. 139-40. 

18‘*A Portfolio of Teaching Techniques,’’ Edited by 
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Dynamicists have found that role playing is effec- 
tive in overeoming what they choose to describe as the 
“overintellectual types of discussion.” It would seem 
that at times they have taken considerable pains to 
Herbert A. Thelen 


tells of one “productive training session” which was 


avoid being unduly intellectual. 


begun with the somewhat unrestrained admonition, 
“Listen, you b- ds, you guys think this is a lot of 
You’d better pay 


In a series of articles (each preceded 


baloney, but you’re going to see. 
attention.”!® 
by a typical soap-opera-style synopsis), Leland P. 
Bradford describes “a complete case study in group 
dynamics”; his provocative title, “What Makes a 
Group Tick?’”*° A graduate thesis at the University 
of Chicago tells of a role-playing experiment in which 
participants were “trained to play the roles of ‘seduc- 
tive female,’ ‘problem oriented female,’ ‘dominant 
male,’ and ‘submissive male.’ ’’?! 

Often 
damned by dynamicists as “prejudiced,” “compulsive,” 
“maladjusted,” Indeed, 


one risks being called all of these when he concludes 


those who criticize such procedures are 


“neurotic,” or “insecure.” 


that: (1) group dynamics is based upon theoretical 


the Staff of the Educator’s Washington Dispatch, Wash- 
ington, 1949, pp. 1-31. 
19H. A. Thelen. The Journal of Social Issues, vol. 6, 
no. 2 (1950), pp. 33-4. 
20L. P. Bradford. NEA Journal, vol. 39, February, 
1950, pp. 126-7; March, 1950, 212-3; April, 1950, 256-8. 
21 Thelen, op. cit. p. 40. 
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assumptions which are open to serious challenge: 
much of the experimental work in group dynam; 
suffers from subjectivity, inadequately defined tery; 
nology, and the use of unprecise measuring instry. 
ments; (3) the application of group dynamies to nop. 
laboratory situations (in Lewin’s terminology, “actig, 
research”) has often produced weird manifestation: 
if not downright quackery. 

By rejecting group dynamics one does not mini 
the importance of studying individuals as they Dar. 
ticipate in groups. Perhaps the charge is warrante) 
that psychologists in the past have been too engrosse) 
in rat psychology and not sufficiently concerned with 
Professor S. E. Asch re. 
minds us that “in the forest of social psychology tly 
first paths still have to be carved out.” 


the psychology of people. 


In carving 
these paths, happily enough, there is a place for sty. 
dents of education and group discussion, as well as for 
students of psychology. But an imperative demand 
for answers in the realm of human relations should 
not prompt abandonment of the painstaking require. 
In the 19th century, a 


public demand for competence in personal effective. 


ments of laboratory science. 


ness led to excesses which made the word elocutio 
synonymous with absurd and fraudulent training 
The demand of the 20th century for competence jn 
interpersonal relations may, unless educators take 
care, lead to similar excesses. 





STANDARDS FOR TRAINING PROGRAMS 
AND COURSES FOR TEACHER- 
LIBRARIANS! 


Stith M. Carn 


Librarian, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


SEVERAL conferences have been held within the past 
five years for the purpose of revising the preprofes- 
sional and professional educational programs of li- 
brarians. The purpose of adopting standards and 
of accrediting is to improve the services of libraries 
through the improvement of the education of librari- 
ians. Some of the conferences dealt with revising 
The 


board of education for librarianships of the Amer- 


standards for training of the teacher-librarians. 


ican Library Association established standards for the 
1936. Anita M. 
Hostetter, secretary of the board at the School of 
Library Service Conference on Undergraduate Li- 
brary Education at Atlanta University, November 9- 
11, 1950, said: “To date, neither the subcommittees 


training of teacher-librarians in 


1 Paper read at the meeting of Teachers of Library 
Science Courses of Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo., March 
16, 1951. 





of the board nor the board itself has specific recom. 
mendations for guidance of institutions which want 
to offer undergraduate programs in library science.” 
She reminded the librarians and teachers of library 
science at this meeting that the graduate library pro- 
grams are definitely not uniform, so it was impossibl 
to outline an undergraduate program that would meet 
the admission requirements of all graduate library 
schools.* However, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship is revising these standards for the train 
ing of teacher-librarians, and a tentative plan will 
probably be submitted for action at one of the ALA 
meetings within the next year or so. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has no specific standards for col- 
leges offering courses in library science. Its primary 
concern is with the general educational quality of its 
membership institutions, and it does not attempt to 
lay down specific requirements in the specialized sub- 
ject-matter fields. It does, however, have some recom- 


2V.L. Jones. ‘‘ Atlanta University School of Library 
Service Conference On Undergraduate Library Educa 
Sion,” p.° 27; 

3 Ibid., p. 58. 
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mendations for school-library personnel. The school 
librarians in the schools accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association, should have a B.A. degree; 15 semes- 
ter hours of education; and should have had library- 
seience courses which included school library organi- 
vation and administration; cataloguing and classifica- 
tion; book selection and acquisition (including young 
people’s reading needs); reference materials; and 
veneral bibliography.* The librarian should have 24 
semester hours of library science in a school of 500 
students or more, and she should have 16 semester 
hours of library science in schools of 200 to 499 stu- 
dents. The librarian should have 6 semester hours of 
library science in schools with less than 300 students. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools set up standards for training in school- 
library service after World War II. These standards 
went into effect at the beginning of the 1948-49 school 
year. The library committee of this asssociation 
recognizes accreditation by the American Library 
Association and has done an excellent job in blazing 
the way for work in this important field. 

The states of Illinois and Indiana set up their 
standards for offering library-science courses in 1946 
and 1948, respectively. It might be wise for other 
states to study these standards and formulate stand- 
ards of their own to insure the best instruction in 
library science for their students. 

A eareful study of the ALA standards for the 
preparations of teacher-librarians, the Southern As- 
sociation standards for training in school library 
service, and the Illinois and Indiana standards will 
be of great aid to any state that is trying to establish 
standards in this important field. Important points 
in each of the standards will be discussed briefly. 

Students enrolled for teacher-librarian training 
should be made fully aware of the fact that even the 
best of such training does not constitute what is 
known as full professional training for school li- 
brarians. The curriculum established for the purpose 
of training teacher-librarians should be offered by 
only degree-conferring institutions approved by the 
generally accepted agencies for accrediting colleges 
and universities. The number of training agencies 
should be distinctly limited for the sake of economy 
in providing adequate equipment, book collection, and 
faculty. The number should be based upon demand 
and the agencies selected should be chosen with some 
regard to location so that they will meet the needs of 
the entire state. Colleges and universities that can- 
not meet these standards should not be encouraged 
to give courses in library science for teacher-li- 
brarians. 

The department of library science should be organ- 
ized and administered as a regular department in a 
college or university. The executive officer in charge 
4 Ibid., p. 18. 
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of the program of instruction in school-library service 
should have sufficient authority delegated from the 
governing body of the institution to administer the 
program. 

Teachers in the department of library science should 
have five years of college training including 30 semes- 
ter hours of library science. Training in education 
comparable to that required for teachers serving in 
the publie schools of the state in which the institution 
is located is essential for teachers in the minimum 
program. They should have an understanding of 
library service in the school as well as knowledge of 
general school and educational problems to be met 
today and an acquaintance with library conditions 
as they naturally exist in the small schools. They 
should have at least two years of practical school- 
library experience. 

In the minimum basic program there should be at 
least one qualified full-time faculty member whose 
responsibilities may include in addition to teaching 
library science, duties in the following areas: 1. ad- 
ministration of the program; 2. instruction in library 
education for librarians, teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. There should be, in addition, the 
equivalent of one full-time teacher in an institution 
offering 30 semester hours. The number of teachers 
should be increased as the program expands or as 
the number of student increases. Whenever possible, 
it is recommended that the program of teacher-li- 
brarian training be taught by more than one in- 
structor to insure varying viewpoints. Secretarial 
assistance should be available for keeping adequate 
personnel and other records, in view of the nature 
and diversity of the courses. 

The teaching load must not exceed 16 hours a week. 
In case a member of the regular library staff teaches 
the library-science courses, she must be relieved from 
her other activities or duties sufficiently to enable her 
to do a good job of teaching. At the same time her 
regular work must be handled by an adequately 
trained person in order that the library service to the 
institution may not suffer. Laboratory hours in 
cataloguing and classification and time for student 
conferences shall be counted in relation to class hours 
according to the practice of the institution. All 
teaching must be done with students in residence. 
Library-science courses must not be given by corre- 
spondence or extension. Library-science courses are 
definitely a combination of laboratory and lecture 
procedure and cannot be satisfactorily studied in 
correspondence or extension courses. 

The department offering a minimum program 
should have adequate classroom and laboratory facili- 
ties. Office space sufficient for the staff should be 
provided. Additional classroom facilities should be 
provided for departments offering more than the 
minimum program. 
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The laboratory should be fitted with an adequate 
number of desks or tables, chairs, and shelving. 
Typewriters and typewriter tables are necessary, since 
it has become desirable that library-science students 
should be able to use the typewritter with speed and 
accuracy. The actual number depends on the enroll- 
ment and should average about one typewritter for 
every six students. Other equipment should include 
vertical files, card-catalogue cases, dictionary stand, 
magazine racks or shelves, book trucks, display cases, 
and bulletin boards. Classrooms should be equipped 
with tablet-armchairs, tables, or desks, sufficient for 
the enrollment; a blackboard; teacher’s desk and 
chair; and adequate shelving. 

Office equipment should include a desk for each 
teacher and stenographer or clerical worker, a ver- 
tical file, shelving, supply cabinets, and a typewriter 
table or desk. 


should be devoted solely to library-science students 


All of the quarters and equipment 


and teachers of library science and should be in ad- 
dition to the quarters and equipment of the library 
proper. 

The library must be adequately staffed with pro- 
fessional personnel. It must be adequately financed 
and properly organized, with sufficient floor space, 
shelving, and other necessary equipment. It must 
contain at least 25,000 volumes of usable books, ex- 
elusive of government documents. There should be 
a workable collection of bound and current periodi- 
eals_ ineluding 


professional library journals with 


periodical indexes. It must subseribe to and receive 
at least 150 well chosen periodicals listed in the 


H. W. Wilson indexes. 


needed for instructional purposes shall be readily 


Books and related materials 
accessible. The professional books and the practice 
collection should be housed in the laboratory of the 
department of library science. The following mate- 
rials are necessary for a minimum program; they 
may be a part of the library of the institution: 

750 titles 


750 titles 
The major portion of the books in these collections 


Books for children. 
Books for young people. 


should be selected from recent editions of standard book- 
selection aids. A good children’s collection in a public 
library would not suffice because the books are almost 
always in use by the regular patrons of the library. 

Reference books. 50 titles 

Selection should be made from the reference books in- 
cluded in recent editions of the standard book-selection 
aids. 

Related materials: In addition to books, the collection 
should include materials such as periodicals, pamphlets, 
pictures, and other types of audio-visual aids. 

Professional books. 100 titles 

10 titles 

The titles of these periodicals (professional) should 

represent library and educational fields. 


Professional periodicals. 
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The collection should be kept up to date and in gor 
condition by discarding, binding, and making additio 
at frequent intervals. Provision must be made for a gey 
erous growth in the general book collection of the colleg 
library. A student cannot become a good librarian wit) 
out an opportunity for direct contact with a wide a 
carefully selected collection of books. 


The budget should be sufficient to provide an ade. 
quate faculty, with salaries comparable to those of 
other departmen: 
should include, in addition to faculty salaries, com. 
pensation for at least half-time secretarial assistane 
in a minimum program and full-time secretarial 4s. 


departments. Support for the 


sistance in an expanded program. 

In establishing the minimum program, it is esti. 
mated that there would be an initial expenditure 0; 
$6,000 in addition to salaries. A minimum annua 
budget of $650 would be required for necessary mate. 
rials, supplies, and travel. The expanded progra: 
would require additional initial and annual expendi. 
tures. 

An applicant for admission to a department « 
library science must have attained at least junior 
standing in the institution. A student record indi 
cating ability to pursue successfully the library-scienc 
curriculum must be presented. The applicant should 
possess aptitude and personal qualifications for 
brary work in schools. The ability to type is highh 
desirable. Credits may be transferred between th 
accredited departments of library science. 

The curriculum should be of such quality and con. 
tent as to provide effective basic training for librar 
service in schools. It should be judged on the basis 
of the following criteria :- 


Fitness of its objectives of instruction in view of t! 
needs of schools. 

Adequacy of the courses to meet these objectives. 

Adaptation of its courses to fit the individual purpos 
of the school. 

Correlation of its courses. 


The content of the curriculum should be governed as 
far as possible by the present needs of school-library 
service and should include courses providing instrue- 
tion in the various aspects of library science such as 
books and related materials for children and young 
people, administration of school libraries, organi- 
zation of materials, library practice, use of library 
materials, cataloguing and classification, reference 
audio-visual materials, acquisition of school-library 
materials, preparation of school-library materials, ete. 
Emphasis on the development of a thorough know!- 
edge of juvenile and adolescent literature and _ the 
application of book service to all types of learning 
situations is desirable. If the curriculum is offered 
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during the summer session, there should be such a 
cumulative eyele of courses as will enable students 
to complete the curriculum in consecutive summer 


Reborts. .. 
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terms. All courses so offered must be equal in quaiity 
and comprehensiveness to those which they parallel 


during the regular year. 





THE LIBRARY AS A TEACHING AGENT 


N. OrRwIN RvusH 


The University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Iv is not news nowadays for a university or college 
to depart from traditional patterns in their approval 
of a functional library building. But it is always 
good news when it is possible for an educational in- 
stitution to diseard its old library building, constructed 
with an emphasis upon the accumulation of resources, 
and construct a new building with emphasis upon 
effective organization and use. 

The plans for a new library building at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming have just been approved by the 
Board of Trustees. The Faculty Library Planning 
Committee, the Board of Trustees, the president and 
the architects are to be congratulated on their selection 
of a fluid and adaptable library building and on their 
effort to do all within their power to plan the type of 
building which will serve as a great factor in helping 
to make the library truly a teaching agent. A library 
in a modern university today will function well in 
direct proportion to the care which goes into the plan- 
ning of its building. 

The first step in planning the library building at the 
university was the appointment of a Faculty Library 
Planning Committee which worked long and ardu- 
ously in an effort to determine the best library service 
possible. The committee, consisting of a representa- 
tive from each college of the university, began to hold 
regular meetings once a month. Many of the early 
meetings dealt with a theoretical approach to an ideal 
library always with the very definite feeling that the 
library should play a fundamentally more important 
role in undergraduate education than it does in most 
institutions today. Probably the mere name of the 
committee had a great deal to do with influencing the 
approach taken, for the discussions of the committee 
at times seemed to range far beyond the immediate 
problems of a building in brick and stone. The com- 
mittee believes very strongly that the best library 
service for Wyoming could result only fro1a thorough 
analysis of the problems to be solved and full know]l- 
edge of past and possible means of solution and that 
many minds must be engaged in this effort. 

A number of visits were made by members of the 
committee and the architects to several universities 
that have recently built new buildings or are in the 
process of constructing new libraries. The visits were 
most revealing. They disclosed present building vir- 





tues, vices, and significant trends. They reflected and 
expressed current influences, philosophies, tastes, 
theories, and educational emphasis. 

Allied to this knowledge gained from the experi- 
ences of the committee at first hand was that received 
from books, professional periodicals, research reports, 
and library-service literature. A number of reading 
lists on library buildings were prepared and assigned 
readings were made to individual members of the com- 
mittee. 

Some of the philosophy developing out of the two 
and one half years of study by the committee might 
be expressed in these terms. Aside from the faculty 
hardly anything is more fundamental to a successful 
educational institution than a good library, which is 
the center and source of a university’s intellectual 
life. The growth of a university or college library 
must always go hand in hand with the growth of the 
institution. Every change in the method of instruc- 
tion, every new course added to the eurriculum de- 
mands and justifies additional expenditures for books 
and service. The condition of a university library 
will directly affect the work and output of its fae- 
ulty. If, as has adequately been demonstrated, good 
library facilities are indispensable to good teaching, 
then we must expect inferior teaching from those who 
do not have access to a good library. A university 
will not be able to hold the scholars who bring reputa- 
tion to it or replace them with men of the first quality, 
if the university does not give them the material for 
their work. Teaching unsupported by library re- 
sources falls far short of being the best sort of 
teaching. 

No one can be sure what the library of the future 
will be like, but it is certain that it will make use of 
all kinds of documentary materials—not books or the 
printed page alone, but films, motion pictures, slides, 
microfilms, records, sound recordings, ete. In all 
probability in the future universities will work more 
in the direction of recognizing individual differences, 
and the students will be led more in the direction of 
self-help. Library buildings will be arranged so that 
individual and small-group counseling and instruction 
may take place there. The library will be a teaching 
center as well as a reading center—a sensible work- 
shop in which, when desirable, the instructor and the 
student can work together in the midst of the library 
resources, helped by the latest audio-visual aids and 
by adequate facilities for individual and group study. 

Out of such philosophy grew very definite feelings 
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among the members of the Library Planning Com- 
mittee as to certain features that their library build- 
ing must have. The building must be honestly func- 
tional, it must be friendly throughout, straight in its 
lines, and it must have good seeing and hearing con- 
ditions. 

There is a growing trend among librarians toward 
a definition of the word “functional” in referring to 
a library building to include psychological as well as 
physical factors, spiritual as well as mechanical needs 
and desires, human as well as engineering consider- 
ations, as design criteria. For instance, some mem- 
bers of the committee felt that an ideal building for 
books and proper light for readers could best be had 
by eliminating all windows, but such a windowless 
building would not be psychologically functional to 
many readers. The committee has all along been of 
the opinion that form ean meet psychological and 
spiritual needs without sacrificing structural integrity, 
and the building plans have been drawn up on this 
basis. The committee has been cognizant of human 
values and has tried to familiarize themselves with 
the effects of space and color. Although no definite 


decisions have been made regarding the finished 
rooms, the committee is now in the process of what it 
considers a most important step, that of the impor- 
tance of proper materials, colors, textures, and pro- 
files of enclosures. 

If a building is to meet functional needs today and 
25 years from now it most certainly must be flexible. 
On the basis of flexibility modular construction is 
proving ideal. This type of construction is a method 
of planning with all dimensions multiples of a basic 
dimension. The size of module selected at Wyoming 
is 224 feet square. The 224 foot module was chosen 
because that width allows for the convenient arrange- 
ment of library furniture, and it is thought to be best 
in terms of constructional costs. The floor and the 
roof are supported entirely by columns placed every 
224 feet with no weight supported by inside walls or 
partitions. Where it is desirable to have inside walls 
or partitions they do not become structurally part 
of the building. In many cases special areas will be 
enclosed by ranges of free-standing stacks. Each 
module or bay is relatively self-sufficient with basic 
electrical and communications outlets so that virtually 


any function may be moved from module to module. 


Research. 
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Thus in a modular building practically all the floor 
area can be used either for reading rooms, for work 
rooms, or for book storage. Book stacks will be free. 
standing, and the floors will support stacks anywhere 
in the building. 

In the traditional building the space allocations 
soon become out of balance and cannot easily be 
remedied because the permanent interior walls are not 
flexible. 
brary are continually necessary—and the building 
must not prohibit such changes. 
must provide for change. 


As in all fields, changes in a university li- 
On the contrary, it 


The committee gave a great deal of thought to the 
height of the ceilings. In all of the newer buildings 
that were visited the ceilings were considerably lower 
than those found in older libraries, many of which 
resemble railroad terminals. The story is told of a 
person rushing up to the inquiry desk at the New 
York Public Library to ask when the next train left 
for Hartford; he had confused the New York Public 
Library with the Grand Central Station only two 
blocks away. 

The height of the ceiling in the new library building 
at Washington State is 9’ 3’, at North Dakota State, 
8’ 4”, and at Iowa, 8’ 2”. A great deal of economy 
is to be gained by the use of low ceilings; they add to 
the informal appearance of the rooms, and the aesthe- 
tie effect is entirely pleasing, even in very large rooms. 
At Washington State, for example, an unfurnished 
room 270’ x 45’ with a ceiling of 9’ 3” appears neither 
too long, too narrow, nor too low. The dimensions of 
this room were, to be sure, disguised by very skillful 
use of color. As for the desirable height of ceilings 
in the Wyoming library the committee believes that 
8’ 6” would be ideal, low enough for considerable 
economy and yet high enough for pleasing aesthetic 
effect. 

Externally the building is as simple as it is intern- 
ally and very attractive. The exterior is to be of 
native stone with ribbon windows. The rear wall is 
It can be removed 
and at least part of it salvaged, should an addition be 
needed. Although it is anticipated that these facili- 
ties will serve the university for a number of years, 
provision for expansion must always be considered. 
The flexibility of modular construction makes it ad- 
mirably suited to expansion. 


considered only semi-permanent. 





JUNIOR-COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
A SURVEY 


JAMES F., CLARKE 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It was scarcely 25 years ago that the first collegiate 
“public relations man” made his appearance at a 











college. In the past two and a half decades the work 
of such men as T. T. Frankenberg, W. Emerson Reck, 
Stewart Harral, Josef Wright, Horace Renegar, and 
others has brought the field to a level of high pro- 
fessional attainment. Most senior colleges and uni- 
versities now see the real challenge of public relations 
within their over-all programs. 
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3ut not so the junior and community colleges of 
the nation, which have lagged behind in this develop- 
ment. In the 1948 edition of “American Junior Col- 
leges,” edited by Jesse P. Bogue, not a single public- 
relations Official is listed among the administrative 
officers of any college. The literature of junior-col- 
lege publie relations is such that it all could be in- 
eluded within a single volume. Junior- and com- 
munity-college administrators seem to have side- 
tracked publie relations. 

As a means of determining the present status of 
public relations in junior and community colleges, the 
writer sent questionnaires to 444 member colleges of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges asking 
about their programs. The survey was undertaken 
with the co-operation of the AAJC. 

Responses were returned by 236 presidents, direc- 
tors, or deans for their institutions. Those answering 
were located in 44 of the 48 states and the District of 
‘olumbia. All states excepting Nevada, New Mexico, 


Wisconsin, and Wyoming were heard from. Of the 
completed questionnaires 123 came from public junior 
colleges; 113 were from privately supported institu- 
tions. Thirty-five of the group stated that they were 
members of the American College Public Relations 
Association, but most of the rest expressed complete 
ignorance of the organization. 

Of the colleges replying 119 stated they had an ad- 
ministrative officer directly charged with the conduct 
of a public-relations program. The titles listed ran 
from president to public-relations director and on to 
such anomalies as dean of women, business manager, 
and director of activities. 

Public-relations directors were found in only 31 
institutions, but an additional 20 used similar titles 
such as public-relations officer or public-relations 
worker. Nine colleges gave their “public-relations 
officer” the title of director of publicity, while six 
others used like designations. 

Ten deans were named as officer in charge of public 
relations, while 11 colleges gave their highest admin- 
istrative officer specific administrative responsibility 
for the public-relations programs. Eight colleges 
gave these duties to instructors in addition to normal 
teaching loads. Sixteen colleges used other adminis- 
trative officers such as registrars, directors of admis- 
sion, or student-personnel officers to head their public- 
relations programs. Advertising agencies were em- 
ployed in some capacity by five colleges; four of them 
were retained as sole public-relations agents, while one 
college used an agency to assist its public-relations 
officer in carrying out the advertising phases of its 
program. 

The major part of the survey was concerned with 
the aspects of public relations which the various col- 
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TABLE I 
SURVEY RESPONSES 





Public Private Total 





Number of questionnaires sent 243 201 444 
Number of responses ......... 123 113 236 
Number having any program .. 79 71 150 
Members of American College 

Public Relations Association . 11 24 35 
Number having public-relations 

DE ‘Ldexeues oes cawe ees 50 69 119 





leges included within their programs or assigned to a 
public-relations officer and the amount of time de- 
voted to the program by the official. 

Most of the colleges reporting any program activity 
at all stated that they had a publicity program. It is 
interesting to note that of the colleges responding, 
better than two thirds of the public colleges, 54 of 79, 
said that they assigned additional responsibilities to 
their public-relations officers, while one half, 35 of 71, 
of the private colleges so indicated. 

Publicity had the greatest number of participants 
from both public and private colleges alike. Second 
to publicity as a public-relations assignment in the 
junior and community colleges was new-student pro- 
motion. This was true in the publie and private in- 
stitutions alike. Following publicity and new-student 
promotion in frequency of mention as part of their 
programs, publie colleges then listed community inte- 
gration, advertising, publications, special-events plan- 
ning, alumni relations, professional relations, radio 
and television programming, and fund raising in the 
order of the number practicing them. Nine public 
colleges stated they normally conducted fund raising 
as a part of the public-relations program. 

For the private colleges publications was the third 
most frequently mentioned area, followed by alumni 
relations, advertising, special-events planning, fund 
raising, community integration, professional relations 
and radio and television programming. 

The time spent on each phase of the program 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES ENGAGING IN VARIOUS 
PUBLIC-RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 





Public Private Total 
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ly) | ee eer 74 1 65 1 139 1 
New-student promotion ..... 59 2 54 2 113 2 
WEIOND ne cece wenecece 42 6 50 3 92 3 
Radio-Tv programming ..... 28 10 22 11 50 19 
WUMG FRMIEE 2c ccccccccsecs 9 11 32 8 41 11 
DE. - ence Kees wees es 44 5 38 5 82 5 
Special-events planning ..... 42 6 37 6 79 7 
Community integration ..... 45 4 31 9 76 8 
Alumni relations ........... 82 8 48 +t 80 6 
Professional relations ...... 30 9 23 10 53 9 
Other staff responsibilities .. 54 3 35 7 89 4 
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showed varying results. 
raw averages for both public and private colleges and 
the group as a whole, and a rough reconciliation of 
the over-all was also made in an attempt to bring the 
figures to comparison. 

Interesting to note are the differences between 
publie and private colleges in the time spent on new- 
student promotion, fund raising, and alumni work; 
the three phases of a public-relations program that 
are sometimes typified as the life blood or “pay-off” 
of any program. 

One definite conclusion that became apparent is 
that the average public-relations officer in the junior 
or community college normally spends one half of his 
time on activities other than public relations. 
Teaching and other specific administrative responsi- 
bilities seem to be the rule rather than the exception 
for public-relations personnel in the junior-college 
field, a distinct departure from the pattern as prac- 
ticed in senior colleges and universities. 

Proof of the awakening of the junior colleges can 
be seen in at least three colleges reporting two or three 
full-time administrative personnel in their public- 
relations offices. 

The public junior-college program is 40 per cent 
publicity and new-student promotion. In the private 
college 60 per cent of the time is spent on these activi- 
ties. On the average junior colleges spend roughly 
75 per cent of their time in public relations on the 
three “pay-off” areas. 


TABLE III 
TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS PHASES OF THE PUBLIC- 
RELATIONS PROGRAM PER CENT 





Public Private Recon- 
Phase Col- Col- = cilia- 
leges leges pr tion 
Publicity TN ee eee ere 24 31 26 19 
New-student promotion ..... 15 29 25 17 
4 RS SS eae 6 26 22 16 
og ee ae 10 15 12 10 
Community integration ..... 9 10 10 9 
Alumni relations ........... 6 14 11 8 
Special-events planning ..... 6 6 9 7 
| Pee ee 5 7 6 4.5 
Radio-Tv programming ..... 5 3.5 5 4 
Professional relations ...... 4 6 5 4 
Total spent on public relaitons 90 147.5 131 98.5 
Other staff responsibilities .. 58 50 56 55 


Major differences in time spent between public and 
private junior colleges is in the field of fund raising 
and alumni work. Where the private college needs to 
spend large efforts here, the public college does not. 
Primary reason for this it would seem is that it is 
from these sources that the private college derives a 
major part of its income. 

Colleges seem to spend twice as much time on pub- 
licity as they do on publications, and twice as much 
time on publications as they do on radio and television 
programming. Junior colleges spend twice as much 
time on trying to become a part of their own com- 
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munity (community integration) as they do on getting 
along with their sister educational institutions (pro. 
fessional relations). 

Although the colleges mention publicity most fre. 
quently as a part of their program, they actually 
spend more time on staff responsibilities other thay 
public relations. 

Of the public colleges one half list publications a; 
part of their program. They spend a proportionately 
larger share of time upon it. Advertising, mentioned 
by many of the colleges, draws only a minimum of 
time in public colleges. And fund raising, mentioned 
by comparatively few colleges, takes considerable time 
in the program. 

In the private college fund raising again assumes a 
larger share of the time allotment in comparison + 
Alumni are of 
greater importance in the private college than in those 
supported publicly. 


the number of colleges participating. 


For all colleges the comparison of time and the 
number participating bears out the previous con. 
clusions. Fund raising assumes a large burden of 
time. The importance of publicity, new-student pro- 
motion, and publications shows high correlation be- 
tween the number who participate and the amount of 
time given. The relative unimportance of profes- 
sional relations and radio and television programming 
in the public-relations planning is also brought out 
here. 

On the question of public-relations budgets re- 
sponses varied widely. Top expenditure mentioned 
yas a budget of $17,500 a year for a private college 
on the West Coast. 


ber of colleges reported either no specific budgets or 


On the other hand a sizable nun- 
those for postage and office expenses only. One col- 
lege listed $50 expenses a year for new-student pro- 
motion as its entire public-relations budget. Another 
stated its sole expense as $300 for a yearly catalogue. 

Fewer than half had a stated budget, with a large 
group establishing on specifie projects budgets as 
needs arose. Average over-all yearly budget figure 
was $3,500 a year. Average budget for the public 
junior colleges was $1,632 and for the private junior 
colleges, $4,865. 

Many applications of public relations at work ap- 
peared on the questionnaires. One president with a 
deep appreciation of what public relations really is 
said, “Publie relations is the responsibility of all our 
staff at all times, our director of public relations 
merely captains the team and suggests specific appli- 
cations and procedures.” 

Several colleges have established public-relations 
committees, and some of them, without resources to 
have a single man assume full responsibility, divide 
the duties among faculty members, giving them credit 
against teaching hours. 

At least eight colleges find themselves in positions 
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where either as units of a public-school system or as 
divisions of a larger university their programs are 
handled by outside staffs for them. 

Most of the junior and community colleges seem to 
be in the situation similar to the comment of one 
president, “This is a new public junior college in its 
fifth year of operation. We have been so much con- 
cerned with the problems of housing, curriculum, 
teacher selection, ete., that we have not been able to 
give as much time to professional public relations as 
we should have. 

It would seem from the survey that two out of 
three junior colleges do not have any concerted effort 


” 


Bvents 
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in public relations. Although the statistics show that 
the colleges which do have programs give time and 
thought to their efforts, money and manpower seem 
to be lacking and woefully so in some cases. 

Junior and community colleges must learn the same 
lesson that the senior colleges have learned from busi- 
ness and industry: Public relations is not an emer- 
gency business and you do not reap immediate results. 
You must spend time, thought, man-hours of labor, 
and some money to achieve the ends you seek. But 
given these things, the public-relations programs of 
junior colleges are on the way also to high profes- 
sional attainments. 





EXAMINATIONS, CHEATING, AND 
FOOTBALL 


THE general reactions to the news of the cheating 


scandal at West Point are in many respects more dis- 
turbing than the occasion that prompted them. More 
has been said in extenuation than in condemnation of 
the offense. Cheating, it is alleged, is, after all, uni- 
versal in American colleges, but it is forgotten that 
there is in existence an honor system at West Point— 
and 





a contract, as it were, to refrain from cheating 
that the honor pledge was violated. Examinations— 
either the type at West Point or any others—have 
been attacked for a variety of reasons—they intensify 
competition; they are a strain on the students so in- 
tense that they cannot resist temptation; they involve 
parents as well as students who will apparently do 
anything not to disappoint the parents; or, from an- 
other approach, home conditions have been and are so 
unfortunate as to predispose to cheating. And, finally, 
think of the effect on football! Whether the public 
and the nation is to be protected by the honest mainte- 
nance of appropriate standards, and particularly for 
those who are being prepared for professional careers, 
has received no consideration. 

Back of the whole unfortunate episode is the gen- 
eral atmosphere which has in recent years called in- 
sistently for more direct emphasis in education on 
moral and spiritual values. In his address at a meet- 
ing to honor John Dewey on the occasion of his sev- 
entieth birthday the philosopher described that at- 
mosphere as follows: 

Our present American ideal seems to be ‘‘ Put it over— 


and make it snappy while you do it.’’ I do not imagine 
this state of things will endure forever. 


How long forever may be is uncertain, but the at- 
mosphere against which educators have to work is still 
in evidence. 

In the nation-wide discussion of the scandal little 
attention has been devoted to one important issue that 


has emerged—the nature and purpose of examina- 


‘tions. It is unfortunately still true that the tradi- 


tional attitude to examinations as a catch-as-catch-can 
affair between students and teachers instead of a test 
of both successful teaching and successful mastery still 
survives. And yet it is possible to devise examina- 
tions to discover not how well students have memo- 
rized knowledge but how well they can use it and how 
easily they can find it for themselves. A change in the 
nature and purpose of examinations would reduce the 
opportunities for cheating. 

Whatever reforms may be introduced in the methods 
of examinations, they would still not affect what to 
many foreigners seems to be the major reasons for the 
existence of American colleges—football. In the light 
of the failure of proposals for reducing or cireumvent- 
ing malpractices in connection with the game, there is 
a good deal of merit in a suggestion put forward a few 
years ago that colleges should hire football teams and 
finish with the whole farce of recruiting, maintaining 
scholastic standards for athletes, amateur status, and 
so on. If colleges are to have gladiatorial shows, let 
the players be hired. For now it looks as if the issue 
of examinations and cheating at West Point is being 
resolved into the apparently more serious problem of 
the quality of the football team at the Academy next 
fall!—I. L. K. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 


In the keynote address at the eighth annual In- 
stitute of Higher Education, held July 24-26 in Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) under the sponsorship of the Methodist 
Church’s General Board of Education, Searritt Col- 
lege for Christian Workers, and the Commission on 
Higher Education of the National Council of Churches 
in the U.S.A., Ernest C. Colwell, former president, 
the University of Chicago, proposed the following Ten 
Commandments for College Presidents: 
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1. Thou shalt not be afraid; neither of the alumni, nor 
of the Board, nor of anything that is in the Heavens 
above or the Earth beneath or the Waters under the earth 
—caring neither for a quiet life nor for public praise, but 
only for sound learning that will destroy the vicious igno- 
rance and prejudice which today darken the minds of our 
people. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image of 
the Chairman of the Board, nor of the Governor of the 
State, nor shalt thou bow the knee before legislative com- 
mittees who would limit or destroy that freedom of the 
mind without which all other freedoms are brutalized. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain, 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
name in vain; but thou shalt include religion and morals 
in what is studied and in what is taught. 

4. Each semester shalt thou labor—thou, and thy fac- 
ulty, and thy student body; thou shalt not make a ecarni- 
val out of the works of the mind. 

5. Thou shalt not covet a championship football team, 
nor the largest student body, nor the largest stadium, 
nor to have the largest number of unused books in your 
library. 

6. Thou shalt not kill the intellectual curiosity of either 

student or teacher by substituting empty routines for the 
excitement of Jearning. 
7. Thou shalt not commit ‘‘adultery,’’ but to thine 
own institution and its distinetive function thou shalt be 
true. Thou shalt not tolerate degradation—neither of 
the faculty nor of the course of study. 

8. Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s quarterback nor 
the students that should be his, nor shalt thou take from 
any source money to be squandered upon an incompetent 
staff and wasted for the prestige of your institution. 

9. Thou shalt not forswear thyself—not with alumni, 
nor with donors, nor with the Board; but thou shalt per- 
form thine oaths to lead the faculty in the pursuit of that 
truth which makes men free. 

10. Thou shalt honor sound learning and attack shoddi- 
ness and pretension that thy name may be remembered in 
the company of learned men. 


THE CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 
OF THE NEA 


At the 89th annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held in San Francisco, July 1-6, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor, NEA Journal, proposed that 
the Centennial Action Program, 1951-57, be as 
follows: 


1. An active democratic local education association in 
every community. 2. A strong and effective state edu- 
cation association in every state. 3. A larger and more 
effective National Education Association. 4. Unified dues 
—a single fee covering local, state, national, and world 
services—collected by the local. 5. One hundred per 
cent membership enrollment in local, state, and national 
professional organizations, to be recognized by a pro- 
fessional certificate, with provision for a professional- 
progress certificate for local units with at least 90 per 
cent. 6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and 
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state committees serving as advisory members of centra] 
national committees. 7. A Future Teachers of America 
chapter in every institution preparing teachers. 8. A 
professionally prepared and competent person in every 
school position. 9. A strong, adequately staffed state 
department of education in each state and a more ade. 
quate Federal education agency. 10. An adequate pro. 
fessional salary for all members. 11. For all educationa! 
personnel, professional security guaranteed by tenure 
legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, and an adequate 
retirement income for old age. 12. Reasonable class size 
and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 13. Units 
of school administration large enough to provide for 
efficient operation. 14. Adequate educational opportu- 
nity for every child and youth. 15. Equalization and ex. 
pansion of educational opportunity, including needed 
state and national financing. 17. Adequately informed 
lay support of public education. 18. An able, public- 
spirited board of education in every community. 19. An 
effective World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
20. A more effective UNESCO. 


SHORTAGE OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


THE Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
which held its tenth annual meeting in Washington 
(D. C.) in May, discussed among other subjects the 
shortage of elementary-school teachers. In the opin- 
ion of the delegates the causes of the shortage are, 
according to the report of the meeting in the council's 
Newsletter recently received, as follows: 


1. The belief shared by a large number of potential 
teacher candidates that teaching is an unattractive career. 

2. Inadequate and ineffective counseling and recruit- 
ing programs to bring young people into the profession. 

3. The continuing emergency which enables young 
people to select more remunerative careers without the 
financial or time investment required for preparation as 
a teacher. 

4. The unsatisfactory social status of teachers in many 
communities, coupled with poor working conditions. 

5. Galling administrative practices and regulations to 
which many teachers must submit. 

6. Low salaries in many areas of the United States. 

7. Excessive teaching loads which create dissatisfaction 
among teachers and cause them to leave the profession. 

8. Low standards for entrance to the teaching profes- 
sion in many states and consequent high teacher turnover. 

9. The tremendous increase in elementary-school popu- 
lation. 

10. The negative influence of some teachers who are 
misfits in the profession. 


Proposals for action programs to meet the shortage 
included: interesting the public in efforts to improve 
the situation; encouraging capable young people 
through guidance, counseling, and information serv- 
ices to choose teaching as a career; securing data on 
conditions of teachers’ service in many areas of the 
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country; expansion of emergency programs to retain 
capable people as elementary teachers; raising stand- 
ards of certification; discussions of the teacher short- 
age at state conventions; conferences and interviews 
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with recently placed graduates of teacher-preparing 
institutions; and study of the problem by state com- 
missions and councils on teacher education and devel- 
opment of action programs to meet the shortages. 





Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 13: 11. 


Appointments, Elections, 
designations, Retirements 

Sister Mary John Michael, B.V.M., a member of the 
staff of the department of education and psychology, 
Mundelein College (Chicago 40), on August 15 sue- 
ceeded Sister Mary Josephine, B.V.M., as president. 
Sister Mary Josephine, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHoot anpD Society, September 1, 1945, 
has retired in accordance with the Roman Catholie 
canon law that prescribes that a superior of a re- 
ligious house may hold office for only six consecutive 
years. 

Harvey M. Rice, whose appointment as president, 
State Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.), was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, August 9, 1947, has been 
named president, New York State University College 
for Teachers (Buffalo 9), to sueceed Harry W. Rock- 
well, whose retirement was reported in these columns, 
March 10. Dr. Rice will assume his new duties, Decem- 
ber 1. On June 12 the college announced that it had 
conferred the title, President Emeritus, on Dr. Rock- 
well; on June 4, his alma mater, Brown University, 
honored him with a LL.D. degree. 


George H. Watkins, assistant to the secretary- 
treasurer of the Illinois Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion, Chicago, will assume new duties, September 1, 
as secretary in general charge of development and 
publie relations, the University of Chicago. 


Elizabeth Mary Warstler, who was consecrated as a 
deaconess in the United Lutheran Church, August 14, 
will leave in September for Guntur (India) where she 
will take up new duties as dean, Andhra Christian 
College. 

Thomas R. Bennett, chairman of the department of 
philosophy, Fairmont (W. Va.) State College, will 
assume new duties in September as dean and director 
of religious education, Kendall College (Evanston, 
Ill.), sueceeding Don Smith who has resigned to pursue 
graduate work in the University of Chicago. 


Charles E. Schaffner, associate professor of civil 
engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, on 
August 1 sueceeded Cornelius Wandmacher as direc- 
tor of the evening session. Dr. Wandmacher, associate 
professor of civil engineering, will assume new duties 





at the opening of the fall session as head of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, University of Cincinnati. 

Noble H. Kelley, head of the department of psy- 
chology, University of Louisville (Ky.), has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology, head of the depart- 
ment, and director of psychological services, Southern 
Illinois University (Carbondale). 

George S. Tillman, assistant director of public re- 
lations, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), has been 
appointed director of public relations, Manlius (N. Y.) 
School. Richard Muniz, assistant city editor, the Ad- 
vertiser, Elmira (N. Y.), will succeed Mr. Tillman on 
September 1. 

Donald E. Kibbey, associate professor of mathe- 
matics, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department. 

Robert P. Sechler, George E. Munn, and Donald C. 
Martin have been appointed to headships of depart- 
ments in Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.). Dr. 
Sechler, professor of English, in September will sue- 
ceed the late George W. Howgate, whose death was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, December 2, 1950, 
as head of the department. Dr. Munn, associate pro- 
fessor of economies, has been named head of the de- 
partment; and Donald C. Martin, professor of physics, 
has sueceeded Ralph Preston Hron, retired, in the 
headship of his department. 


Lieutenant Colonel Philip G. Hallam, assistant 
supervisor of instruction, Academie Instructor Divi- 
sion, Air Command and Staff School, has been ap- 
pointed professor of air science and head of the Air 
ROTC program, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 
William R. Peelle, assistant secretary of admissions, 
has been named alumni secretary of the college, suc- 
ceeding Albert E. Holland, who will devote full time 
to his work as assistant to the president, secretary of 
admissions, and freshman adviser. 


Glendon Austin Schubert, Jr., a lecturer in Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick, N. J.), has been appointed 
head of the department of political science, Franklin 
and Marshall College (Laneaster, Pa.), to succeed the 
late Arthur K. Kunkle. 


The following are among appointments recently 
announced by the University of Michigan: Robert C. 
Elderfield, professor of chemistry (beginning with the 
second semester of 1951-52); Herbert Spiegelberg, 
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visiting professor of philosophy (first semester, 1951— 
52); David F. Aberle, associate professor in the de- 
partments of anthropology and sociology (beginning 
with the academie year 1952-53); and Morris Jano- 
witz, assistant professor of sociology (beginning with 
the year 1951-52). 

The Reverend John Courtney Murray, S.J., pro- 
fessor of theology, Woodstock (Md.) College, has 
visiting professor of philosophy 
Father Murray will give 


been appointed 
(1951 
a course in medieval and scholastic philosophy, suc- 
ceeding William M. Walton who has been appointed to 
the staff of Saint Joseph College (West Hartford, 
Conn.). 


52), Yale University. 


Willis N. Potter, professor of education and psy- 
chology, College of the Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.), has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to accept an 
appointment by the Department of State to a visiting 
professorship in educational psychology, Syrian State 
In addition to his teaching, 
Dr. Potter will serve in an advisory capacity to the 


University (Damascus). 
members of the staff in charge of practice teaching. 


Edwin D. Duryea, Jr., assistant to the president, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), has been granted a two- 
year leave of absence to serve as associate professor of 
education and associate editor of publications, Oregon 
State College (Corvallis). In SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 26, the appointment was reported as acting pro- 
fessor of English, owing to misinformation on which 
the item was based. Dr. Duryea is replacing James K. 
Munford who has been recalled to active duty as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Force. 


Robert A. Steffes, chairman of the department of 
journalism, Southern Illionis University, will assume 
new duties in September as assistant professor of 
journalism, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
Wayne D. Mar- 


tin, a teaching assistant in the University of Cincin- 


succeeding John K. Mires, resigned. 


nati, has been appointed instructor in geography and 
geology to serve during the leave of absence granted 
to John R. Coash, assistant professor of geography 
and geology, for graduate study in Yale University. 


Daniel Gorenstein, formerly a teaching fellow in 
Harvard University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Clark University (Worcester, 
Mass.). 
versity of Michigan, has been named instructor in 


Roger C. Norton, instructor in German, Uni- 


German. 


Paul H. Chapman and David M. Carson have been 
appointed to assistant professorships in Geneva Col- 
lege (Beaver Falls, Pa.); Dr. Chapman in English, 
Dr. Carson in history. 
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William D. Higgins has been appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics, Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Ind.), to take over the course of Levi §. 
Shively, professor of mathematics, retired. Dianne 
Martin has been named instructor in physical educa. 
tion. 


The following have been appointed as Education 
Fellows for the third year of the program at Harvard 
University: Nathan Kravetz, vice-principal, Carthay 
Center School, Los Angeles; David B. Muirhead, jae 
instructor in the State Teachers College (St. Cloud, 
Minn.); Futrelle L. Temple, principal, Sylacauga 
(Ala.) High School; and Alvin Warren, educationist 
in the United States Indian Service, Albuquerque 
(N. M.). 


Jean M. Kinney has been appointed instructor in 
home economics, Marietta (Ohio) College. 


Sonia Gold, former senior economist with the Divi- 
sion of Monetary Research, United States Treasury, 
will assume new duties, September 1, as instructor in 
economies, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 


burgh). 


Alice Louisa Love, assistant professor of English, 
Erskine College (Due West, S. Car.), will assume new 
duties in the fall as instructor in English, Winthrop 
College (Rock Hill, S. Car.). 


Philip Edward Mosely, professor of international 
relations and director of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University, will assume additional duties as 
director of a research program on the USSR, created 
by the Free Russia Fund, Inc., 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18. Alexander Dallin, also a member of the staff 
of the university’s Russian Institute, will be associate 
director. The purpose of the program, which has 
temporary offices at 425 West 117th Street, New York 
27, is “to provide a research center on the Soviet sys- 
tem where a small group of outstanding recent exiles 
from the USSR can co-operate with American special- 
ists in the same field.” The Free Russia Fund, Inc., 
was established in May by the Ford Foundation. 


Thomas E. Benner, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who was in Korea on an eduea- 
tional assignment from the Department of State at 
the beginning of the Communist invasion, is returning 
to Korea for UNESCO to make preliminary studies 
of the program of educational reconstruction that will 
be desired as soon as the cessation of hostilities makes 
it possible. Dr. Benner will be abroad for a five- 
month period terminating in the middle of January, 
1952. 


August L. Strand and J. F. Cramer, of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, have been giving 
their services in foreign areas. Dr. Strand, president, 
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Oregon State College (Corvallis), is spending the 
summer as a member of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Commission in the Philippine Republic studying 
economie resources. Dr. Cramer, dean of the system’s 
General Extension Division, is a guest lecturer in the 
University of Melbourne (Australia), under the Ful- 


bright grant. 


Charles W. Carlston, assistant professor of geogra- 
phy and geology, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to serve in Pakistan 
as ground-water geologist and development engineer 
with the Food and Agricultural Organization of UN. 


Wray H. Congdon, dean of students, Lehigh Uni- 
versity (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been granted a leave of 
absence (October 1-January 5) to serve under the 
Department of State as a specialist in the field of 
community activities in the educational program in 
Germany. In the American zone Dr. Congdon will be 
concerned with the area of student living and student 
activities in 26 universities and high schools. 

Kenneth R. Williams, whose appointment as dean of 
instruction, Air University (Maxwell Field, Ala.), was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 15, 1946, 
assumed new duties, July 1, as consultant on univer- 
sity-agenecy relations, Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Edueation, 830 West Peachtree Street, N.W., 
Atlanta. Heath K. Riggs, formerly director of ad- 
missions and registrar, the University of Vermont, 
was appointed early in August as chief of educational 
research and services. 

William F. Zimmerman, whose appointment as 
president, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.), was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 19, 1942, 
has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 


Albert Ray Newsome, head of the department of 
history, the University of North Carolina, died, August 
5, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Newsome had 
served as teacher (1915-16), Elizabeth City (N. Car.) 
High School; teacher (1916-18), Wilmington (N. 
Car.) High School; professor of history (1919-21), 
sessie Tift College (Forsyth, Ga.); instructor in 
history (1921-23), University of Michigan; and 
assistant professor of history (1923-26) and pro- 
fessor and head of the department (since 1935), the 
University of North Carolina. Dr. Newsome had also 
served as secretary, North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, and editor of the North Carolina Review 
(1926-35). 


James Stratton Thompson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physics, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago), died, August 5, at the age of fifty-one 
years. Dr. Thompson had served the institute as 
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assistant professor and associate professor of physics 
(1929-33) and professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment (since 1933). 


Louis Knott Koontz, professor of history, University 
of California (Los Angeles 24), died, August 7, at the 
age of sixty-one years. Dr. Koontz had served as in- 
structor in history and English (1908-09) and presi- 
dent (1909-12), Frederick (Md.) College (now Hood 
College) ; professor of history and political science and 
dean (1914-17) and president (1916), Davis and 
Elkins College (W. Va.) ; and successively as instrue- 
tor in history, assistant professor, associate professor, 
and professor (since 1922), University of California. 

Dean Peabody, Jr., professor of architecture, Har- 
vard University, died, August 7, at the age of sixty- 
three years. Professor Peabody had served as in- 
structor, associate professor, and professor of struc- 
tural design (1910-47), Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and professor (since 1947), Harvard 
University. 

Coleman Lloyd Maze, acting chairman, department 
of management and industrial relations, New York 
University, died, August 9, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Dr. Maze had served the university as in- 
structor in management (1923-41), professor (since 
1941), vice-chairman of the department (since 1946), 
and acting chairman (since 1950). 

Arthur Nelson Julian, professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, died, August 11, at the age of 
sixty-six years. Dr. Julian had served the university 
in the professorship and as head of the department 


since 1941. 
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BATCHELDER, HOWARD T., AND SHIRLEY H. 
ENGLE. ‘“Some Characteristics of the Secondary 


School of the Future in the Light of Modern Develop 
ment.’’ School of Edueation Bulletin No. 3. Vol. 
XXVII. Pp. 34. Indiana University Bookstore, 
Bloomington. 1951. 75 cents. 

This is a report of some of the conclusions and recommen- 
dations reached by a workshop entitled “The Future of the 
Secondary School,” on the campus of the university during 
the 1950 summer session. 


— 
CHIPPERFIELD, JOSEPH E. Windruff of Links Tor. 
Pp. ix+305. Illustrated by Helen Torrey. Long 
mans, Green and Company, Ine., New York 3. 1951. 


$3.00. 

This story of a shepherd dog is told against a background 
of the moors and the great wild multitudes of the Dart- 
moor tors of western England. 


* 

COON, BEULAH I. ‘‘Home Economies in Colleges and 
Universities of the United States.’ Home Economies 
Edueation Series No. 26. Office of Education, FSA, 
Voeational Division Bulletin No. 244. Pp. vi+58. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1951. 20 cents. 
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Home economics has been a part of university programs in 
the United States for only about 75 years. 


DOWLING, THOMAS I., KENNETH FREEMAN, 
NANCY LACY, AND JAMES S. TIPPETT. I 
Wonder Why. Book I. Pp. 132. Illustrated. $1.44. 
Seeing Why. Book II. Pp. 196. Illustrated. $1.60. 
Learning WV hy. Book III. Pp. 228. $1.76. Illus- 
trated by Jacob Bates Abbott, Joyce White Briner, and 
J. M. Swanson. The John C. Winston Company, 1010 


Arch Street, Philadelphia 7. 1951. 


The first three books in Winston’s Understanding Science 
Series for grades 1, 2, and 3. The next three titles in the 
series for the intermediate grades are on the press and will 


be available by the beginning of 1952. 
ae 


GRAEFFE, ARNOLD DIDIER. Creative Education tn 
the Humanities. Pp. xiv+199. Harper & Brothers, 
New York 16. 1951. $3.00. 

With a foreword by J. Hillis Miller, this book is the result 
ot work undertaken over more than a decade in different 
institutions and under varied auspices. It deals with a 
movement cnd tries to answer a question. 

e 

KEMPFER, HOMER. ‘‘Identifying Educational Needs 

of Adults.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Circular No. 
830. Pp. vi+ 64. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1951. 35 cents. 
What to teach is the perennial curriculum problem in all 
education. The purpose of this study was to discover, 
evaluate, and describe the better practices followed by 
administrators of adult-education programs in community 
colleges as they attempt to find out what educational ac- 
tivities to provide. 

e 


LINEBARGER, GENEVIEVE COLLINS, et al. Wash- 
ington Sources on International Affairs: A Guide to 
Some Research Facilities in the District of Columbia 
Area. Pp. x+54. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 1951. $1.00, 
paper; $2.00, cloth. 

Under the direction of Franklin L. Burdette, professor of 
goverument and politics at the university, this is a pre- 
liminary survey resulting from a seminar in the bibliog- 
raphy of government and politics. 





e 

‘*The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work With 
Children.’’ Department of Labor Bulletin No. 235-3 
of the Women’s Bureau, Social Work Series. Pp. xii+ 
72. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1951. 25 cents. 

This is the 3d bulletin in a series on the subject of the 


progress and current and future needs of the services of 
the Women's Bureau. 


‘*The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work with 
Families.’’ Department of Labor Bulletin No. 235-4 
of the Women’s Bureau, Social Work Series. Pp. x+ 
84. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 1951. 30 cents. 
° 
RUSH, WILLIAM MARSHALL. Wild Horses of Rain- 
rock. Pp. 236. Illustrated. Longmans, Green and 


Company, New York 3.. 1951. $2.50. 

While the characters in this novel are fictitious, the back- 
ground material is authentic, for the author was in the 
Forest Service of Montana, Wyoming, and Oregon for 22 
years. 


SPEARS, HAROLD. Principles of Teaching. Pp. xii+ 


339. Illustrated by the author. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
New York 11. 1951. $3.00. 


TANRUTHER, EDGAR M. Student Teaching Guid. 
For the Use of Student Teachers and Supervising 
Teachers in the Elementary School. Pp. 45. Indiana 
State Teachers College Bookstore, Terre Haute, Ing 
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This book is the result of requests for an enlargement of 
the author’s earlier book, “Some Principles of Teac " 
which was received favorably by both elementary and ge, 
ondary teachers and apparently serves as a handbook on 
the campus and in the schools. 


1951. $1.25. 


This guide has a unique feature in that it was developed 
co-operatively by student teachers, supervising teachers 
and the author, as director of elementary student teaching 
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A NEW PLAN 


Wholesale Life 


valuable protection at a remarkably low 
cost without medical examination. Staff 
members of higher educational institu- 
tions can participate on a group basis 
(at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance and our already popular Collec- 
tive Life Insurance provide effective 
supplements to Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue 
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New York 18, N. Y. 
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